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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Subject:     "Facts  Every  Housewife  Should  Know  About  Tea."     Information  from 
George  F,  Mitchell,  Supervising  Tea  Examiner  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide 
Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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One  morning  this  spring  I  called  on  Mr.  Mitchell,  Supervising  Tea 
Examiner  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Good  morning,"  I  said,  "I'm  Aunt  Sammy,  and  I'd  like  to  know  everything 
you  can  tell  me  about  tea  —  Green  tea,  Black  tea,  Oolong  and  Orange  Pekoe; 
where  they  are  raised,  how  they  are  cultivated  —  in  fact,  everything  you  know 
about  the  subject,  including  how  to  make  a  perfect  cup  of  tea.    Can  you  give  me 
this  information,  in  30  or  40  minutes?" 

The  Supervising  Tea  Examiner  shook  his  head.    "Do  you  know,"  said  he, 
"that  I've  been  working  on  some  phase  of  the  tea  industry,  for  the  past  26  years? 
Twenty-six  years,  madam;  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.'    And  you  ask  me  to 
tell  all  I  know,  in  '30  or  40  minute si" 

There  was  rebuke  in  his  tone;  I  realized  what  a  mistake  I  had  made.  Fancy 
my  chagrin.*    Here  I  had  asked  the  man  who  probably  knows  more  about  tea,  than 
anyone  else  in  the  United  States,  to  tell  me  all  he  knew,  in  half  an  hour J 
Imagine  my  embarrassment.' 

But  the  Tea  Examiner  was  very  kind;  he  suggested  that  I  ask  him  questions, 
and  he'd  answer  all  he  could,  in  the  time  I  had  allotted  him. 

"I'll  make  us  some  tea,"  he  said.    "We  can  drink  it  while  we  talk.  Wait 
till  I  put  the  kettle  on."    Believe  it  or  not,  right  there  in  his  office  was  a 
big  tea  kettle,  a  gas  stove,  and  all  sorts  of  tea. 

"What's  your  first  question?"  he  asked  me.    "Would  you  like  to  know  what 
countries  produce  tea?    China,  Japan  (including  the  island  of  Formosa),  India, 
Ceylon,  Java  and  Sumatra,  also  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  the  Russian  Caucasus. 
I  have  traveled  in  all  these  countries." 

"Have  you?"     I  asked.    "Please  tell  me  all  about  your  travels.    You  must 
have  had  some  thrilling  adventures  J" 

The  Tea  Examiner  looked  at  his  watch;  then  he  looked  at  me.  "Thirty 
minutes,"  said  he,  "and  you  want  to  know  all  about  my  travels.'    My  dear  madam, 
your  idea  of  what  can  be  told  in  thirty  minutes  is  —  well,  unusual,  to  say  the 
least.     In  Ceylon,  in  Japan,  China,  I  heard  many  romantic  stories,  about  this 
interesting  product  of  the  Orient. 
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"See  these  tea  leaves,  on  lcng  stems?    Done  -up  in  little  "bundles,  and 
tied  with  string.     They  are  called  Lung  (Loong)  Soo,  which  means  Dragon 1 s 
Whiskers,     This  was  grown  "by  the  monks,  in  China.     Then  here's  another  kind  of 
tea  —  this  I  "bought  in  China,  for  $45  a  pound.    Expensive?    Yes.    Because  it 
came  from  plants  which  are  more  than  450  years  eld." 

"How  old  is  tea?"  I  asked.    "Does  anybody  know?" 

"!Jo  one  knows  for  sure.    The  early  history  of  tea  is  mainly  traditional. 
According  to  Chinese  legend,  the  virtues  of  tea  were  discovered  "by  the  Emperor 
Chinnung,  almost  3,000  years  "before  the  "birth  of  Christ.    Perhaps  some  day, 
when  more  is  known  about  the  past  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  we'll  find  out  who 
made  the  first  cup  of  tea,  and  who  planted  the  first  "bushes.     It's  a  curious 
fact  that  in  England,  tea  was  a  novelty,  even  as  late  as  1660.     In  1660, 
Samuel  Pepys  wrote  in  his  diary:     !I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  tee,  a  China  drink, 
of  which  I  never  had  drunk  "before.'  .  .  .  But  this  is  not  practical  information 
for  housewives.    What's  your  next  question,  Aunt  Sammy?" 

"■What  is  commercial  tea?" 

"Commercial  tea  is  made  from  the  tender  leaves  and  "buds  of  the  tea  plant. 
In  its  native  state,  this  plant  is  a  tree  from  15  to  30  feet  high;  under  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  restricted  to  a  height  of  from  2  to  6  feet." 

"How  many  different  kinds  of  tea  are  there?"     I  wanted  to  know,  next. 

"Generally  speaking,  three  kinds:     Green,  Black,  and  Colong.    All  of  them 
can  he  made  from  any  variety  of  tea  plant." 

"7?hat  makes  Green  tea  green?"    was  my  next  question. 

"Green  tea  is  a  natural  product,"  explained  Mr.  Mitchell.     "It  is  net, 
as  so  many  people  "believe,  dried  on  copper  plates,  or  colored  green,  by  dyes. 
It  is  true  that  Green  teas  used  to  he  artificially  colored,  hut  now,  nc  such 
tea  can  enter  the  United  States,  because  of  the  protection  of  the  Tea  law. 

"As  I  said  before,  Green  tea  is  a  natural  product.     The  leaves,  when 
freshly  picked,  are  subjected  to  a  high  heat,  which  destroys  the  oxidizing 
properties  of  the  leaves,  and  causes  them  to  retain  their  natural  greenish  color, 
after  they  are  rolled  and  dried. 

"In  the  case  of  Black  teas,  the  leaves  are  allowed  to  wither  slowly.  This 
promotes  oxidation  and  fermentation.    After  they  are  rolled,  the  leaves  are 
again  allowed  to  oxidize,  before  final  drying. 

"Oolong  teas  are  only  slightly  oxidized  or  fermented  before  drying,  and 
therefore  range  between  the  Greens  and  the  Blacks. 

"Although,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  three  primary  kinds  of  tea  — 
Green,  Black,  and  Oolong  —  these  three  kinds  are  divided  into  many  leaf  grades 
or  styles,  and  quality  grades.    Everything  else  being  equal,  the  higher  the 
altitude  at  which  tea  is  grown,  the  higher  the  quality  of  the  product.  IText 
question,  plaase?" 
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"Tell  me  about  Orange  Pekoe,"  I  asked.     "Is  it  really  flavored  with    .-  . 
orange?11 

"No.     Orange  Pekoe  simply  means  a  certain  size  of  leaf  —  it  dees  not 
mean,  as  commonly  "understood  "by "the  housewife,  a  particular  kind,  or  flavor, 
of  tea.    Orange  Pekoe  tea  from  a  high  altitude  is  entirely  different  from  an 
Orange  Pekoe  tea  grown  at  a  lew  altitude.     Therefore,  in  "buying  tea,  don't 
choose  a  product  simply  "because  it  is  labelled  Orange  Pekoe.    Cf  course  there's 
no  reason  why  ycu  shouldn't  buy  a  good  quality  cf  tea,  cf  this  leaf  size. 

"There  are  many  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  tea,  and  consequently 
a  wide  range  of  body,  flavor,  and  taste.     Most  cf  the  teas  that  we  buy  are 
blends  of  many  different  teas.     It  would  be  a  liberal  education,  to  analyze 
an  ordinary  blend  of  tea,  and  study  the  geography,  races,  and  customs  of  all 
the  people  engaged  in  the  growing  and  manufacture  cf  the  product." 

"Yes  indeed,"  I  agreed.  "Wouldn't  it  be  fascinating,  to  take,  say,  the 
particular  blend  of  tea  we  had  for  dinner  last  night,  and  study  the  history  of 
each  type  of  tea  contained  in  the  blend?" 

"It  would,"  said  the  Tea  Examiner,  "but  it  couldn't  be  done  in  15  or  20 
minutes...  As  I  was  about  tc  say,  although  most  teas  are  manufactured  by 
machinery,  in  practically  every  tea-producing  country  cf  the  world,  the  grow- 
ing cultivation,  and  harvesting  are  done  entirely  by  manual  labor." 

"How  can  we  be  sure,"  I  asked,  "that  the  tea  we  buy  is  pure,  and  free 
from  oontaminatio  n?" 

Mr.  Mitchell  explained  that  the  United  States  is  more  strict  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  in  regard  to  tea  inspection.     When  this  product 
enters  the  United  States,  it  not  only  has  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Icoi 
and  Drugs  Act,  like  Bill  other  food  products,  but  it  also  must  meet  the  require- 
ments cf  the  Tea  Inspection  Act.     The  Tea  Inspection  Act  regulates  both  the 
purity  and  the  quality  of  tea.     This  law  requires  that  all  teas,  entering  the 
United  States,  must  be  placed  in  bonded  warehouses,  until  samples  of  each  line 
of  tea  are  tested.    By  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  law,  only  desirable  teas 
are  admitted;  all  products  adulterated  or  artificially  colored  are  excluded. 

Of  course,  unlessit  is  properly  packaged,  much  tea  deteriorates  before  it 
reaches  our  tables.     When  you  buy  tea,  get  a  package  that  keeps  out  both 
moisture  and  air.     When  you  open  the  package,  better  transfer  the  tea  tc  a 
Mason  fruit  jar,  or  some  other  airtight  receptacle,  unless  the  package  is  air- 
tight.   Don't  forget  to  read  the  label;  the  Pocd  and  Drugs  Act  requires  that  the 
net  weight  of  the  tea  must  be  on  the  main  label.    !To  other  statement  is  required, 
under  this  law,  but  if  there  j_s  any  other  statement,  it  must  be  the  truth.  It 
always  pays  to  read  the  label,  before  buying  any  food  product,  in  package  or 
bottle. 

I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Mitchell  made  me  two  cups  of  tea; 
one  of  Orange  Pekoe,  and  the  other  of  a  blend  which  contained  rose  petals. 
Just  between  you  and  me,  I  much  preferred  the  Orange  Pekoe,  in  spite  of  the 
romantic  touch  lent  by  the  rose  petals. 
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Have  you  ever  toured  through  Chinatown,  in  San  Francisco  or  ITew  York,  and 
"bought  one  of  those  intriguing  little  packages  of  tea,  done  up  in  green  and 
orange  "baskets?    The  tea  I  "bought  in  Chinatown  contained  fragrant  jasmine 
f lowers.    Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  these  flowers,  known  to  the  Chinese  as  "Mokle", 
are  grown  in  large  quantities  around  the  Chinese  City  of  Foochow,  and  are  quite 
expensive.     Imagine  acres  and  acres  of  "beautiful  white  Jasmine  flowers.' 

Tea  is  an  economical  drink,  at  any  reasonable  price,  for  one  pound  of 
tea  will  make  from  233  to  250  cups.     I  asked  the  Tea  Examiner  how  to  "brew  a 
perfect  cup  of  tea,  and  he  gave  me  this  standard  recipe: 

"Bring  freshly  drawn  water  to  the  boiling  point;  pour  it  on  the  desired 
amount  of  tea,  in  a  previously  scalded  pot  of  earthenware,  china,  or  glass. 
Use  one  even  teaspoonful  of  tea,  for  each  cup.    After  the  water  is  poured  into 
the  pot,  allow  it  to  remain  covered  for  five  minutes;  then  strain  the  tea  into 
another  receptacle,    llever  use  the  tea  leaves  twice." 

This  recipe  serves  for  iced  tea,  as  well  as  hot  tea.    When  making  iced 
tea,  pour  the  hot  tea  over  the  ice  in  the  glass,  and  use  the  beverage  immediate- 
ly.    If,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  tea  prepared  for  iced  tea  must  be 
kept  for  a  while,  pour  it  off  the  leaves. 

I  thanked  Mr.  Mitchell  for  the  information  he  had  given  me,  and  for  the 
cups  of  tea.     It  isn't  everybody  who  serves  refreshments  with  interviews, 
as  I  reminded  the  Tea  Examiner. 

Wednesday; unless  I  change  my  mind,  I'll  talk  about  picnics. 
Wednesday::    "When  We  Eat  Out  of  Doors." 


